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A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-six years ago. In the inter- 
Ze g period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-six years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 

~These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal-is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 
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¢} UGE I 
opay both industry and unions are seeking specially. trained college cndicenar 
torfill positions in personnel, or industrial relations work.! Avthe-same'time, 
an increasing number of colleges and universities are offering special ‘coutses td 

prepare students for professional work in this field. Two points of view. ‘concerning, 

trainingein this area are-in conflict. On the one hand are those who hold.thar 
courses for union and matiagement personnel should be entirely different in-content' 
from each other. On the other hand, there are those who contend there i is only’ one 
basic core of professional. knowledge in industrial relations. Training based an ‘this 
core of specialized knowledge is applicable to industriad relations problems am _— 

unions atid industry. ‘~ Y 

When this plan is followed, representatives from *“both sides of phi table” ¥ t 
ticipate.in the same classes along with students preparing for jobs,in ‘both | kinds 
organization. Irrespective of the point of view to which one subscribes,.4 al 
edge of the kinds of training considered most worthwhile by petsotis now holding’ 
personnel jobs should be helpful in planning training programs. ‘for’ prospective 
entrants to the field. This inquiry is part of a larger research program designed to, 
secure additional data for more detailed job descriptions of industrial relations posi« 
tions in unions and industry than any previously’ compiled. 2 The epannoe of 

This study was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. The writers 

one ps bev thejr indebtedness to Donald G. Paterson and Dale Yoder for many helpful suggestions, in the conduct o the 
study dnd preparation of the mianuscript. lov 
SO ( Mdidistrial Relatiddis a8 used here is defined in its ented sense: ‘The relations of persons and neue growing. out, of; 
emmornee meat in. the Production and distribution of goods and the provision of services.’ 7 ee a Relations Glossary,” 
niversi rd of Minnesota Press. April, 1948. ; 


Hip H. Ktiedt and’ ‘Margaret: Bentson, “‘Jobs in Industrial Relations.’ Mowstosie University of! Minnesota, Press. 
January, 1947. 
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Minnesota Industrial Relations Center has collected information from persons now 
employed in the field with respect both to their educational background and to the 
college courses which they consider would be beneficial as preparation for their 
present work. This information will be of interest to faculties in planning uni- 
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EVALUATION OF 32 COLLEGE COURSES BY 397 PERSONS IN INDUSTRIAL 
PERSONNEL POSITIONS 





| 
| Per Cent Who Consider| Per Cent Who Have 
College Courses Course Worthwhile Taken Course 





Industrial Relations 64 20 
General Psychology 61 48 
*Personnel Management 59 23 
*Job Evaluation 55 12 
*Public Speaking 54 35 
Industrial Psychology 53 17 
Labor Problems 51 17 
51 TS 


50 12 
Counseling 47 12 


Labor Economics 45 12 
*History of the Trade Union Movement 42 14 
General Economics 40 44 
Tests and Measurement 39 22 
General Sociology 36 22 
General Statistics 35 21 
*Business Statistics 34 23 
Business Law 33 28 
Vocational Psychology 31 12 
Abnormal Psychology 30 22 
Accounting 30 31 
Opinion and Attitude Measurement 30 9 
Office Management 29 10 
*Time and Motion Study 27 II 
Social Psychology 26 12 
Production Management 24 10 
Vocational Education 21 II 
*Scientific Management | 18 7 
American Government | 17 33 
Recreation Supervision | 17 4 
Bookkeeping | 12 14 
Public Administration 5 




















* Courses also listed in Table II. 


versity curricula. It will also help students plan their educational programs, and 
those already employed in unions and industry who have to select their assistants or 
who wish to continue their own training. Only those jobs in which college gradu- 
ates are likely to find employment have been included in the analyses presented here. 
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Well over half of the 437 individuals included in this survey are college gradu- 
uates. Percentages vary from 40% and 42% respectively for union editors and 
management safety directors, to 83% and 88% for union and management research 


directors. The percentages for persons who attended college, including those who 
did not graduate, are, of course, even higher. 


Taste II 
EVALUATION OF 28 COURSES BY 40 PERSONS IN UNION STAFF POSITIONS 





— Per Cent Who Consider | Per Cent Who Have 
Course Worthwhile Taken Course 





*History of the Trade Union Movement 75 30 
History of American Industrial Development 70 30 
Interpretation of Recent Labor Legislation 60 28 
Social Problems and Social Legislation | 60 33 
Economic Theory of Wages and Prices 55 38 
*Business Statistics 55 28 
National, State, and Local Government 55 38 
*Public Speaking 33 
Economics of Collective Bargaining 10 
Citizenship and Problems of Democracy 20 
Economics of Specific Industries 15 
Economic Systems of Other Countries 28 
Labor Publicity 

*Job Evaluation and Job Rating 

Arbitration and Conciliation Principles 

*Time and Motion Study 

Parliamentary Procedure 

*Scientific Industrial Management 

Consumer Problems and Consumer Cooperatives 
Strikes: Conduct, Settlement 

Industrial Health and Safety 

*Personnel Management 

Methods of Organizing Workers 

Shop Steward Training.... 

Business English 

Psychology of Vocational Selection 
Interviewing and Counseling Methods 

Union Bookkeeping and Finance 
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* Courses also listed in table I. 


Most of the industry personnel majored in business administration, although 
psychology, engineering, and law are reported frequently for some positions. Un- 
fortunately, similar information on college majors of union personnel is not available 
from this study. The trend toward professionalization in the field is indicated by 
the number of union and industry personnel who have received advanced degrees. 
Seventy-one, or 16 per cent, of industry personnel workers report an M.A. or a Ph.D. 
degree. Among union personnel this trend is particularly evident for research di- 
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rectors and educational directors, 67 per cent of whom hold the degrees of M.A. 
or Ph.D. 


Courses TAKEN By PERSONNEL WORKERS 


In Table I thirty-two college courses are presented followed by the percentage of 
industry personnel who consider them worthwhile and the percentage who have 
taken a course with that title or a similar one. Table II presents similar data for 
union personnel.’ 

Comparison of Table I with Table II indicate that wide discrepancies exist be- 
tween the courses rated as most worthwhile and those actually taken. Apparently 
either the schools attended by persons in this sample did not offer satisfactory 
courses in personnel, or the educational and vocational guidance given was inade- 
quate. In addition, many persons now in management and union personnel posi- 
tions undoubtedly drifted into them without specific professional training while in 
college. Management personnel make all but one of their highest ranking course 
selections from the two fields of economics and psychology. With the exception of 
general psychology and speech, they consider specialized technical courses more 
worthwhile than elementary courses of a more general nature. It should be noted, 
however, that relatively few persons had taken these specialized courses themselves. 
On the other hand, the elementary background courses such as general sociology 
and general economics, which many have taken, receive lower ratings. 

Although college trained men and women are apparently finding their way into 
many different industrial relations positions, both with unions and with manage- 
ments, the data in this study point toward the need for more adequate and varied 
courses. There is also the indication that better educational and vocational guid- 
ance is needed for students who seek positions in personnel work. --Unions and 
business organizations may benefit by selecting for industrial relations positions those 
persons whose professional training includes a variety of experience in the more 
specialized courses in addition to a basic foundation of knowledge in the general 
fields of economics and psychology. It also seems probable that in the future there 
will be more opportunities in personnel work for persons with graduate school 
training. Graduates holding M.A. and Ph.D. degrees will be increasingly in 
demand. 

’ The management and union course lists are not identical because the union questionnaire was designed to be administered 


to many persons who were unfamiliar with the content of most college courses. Consequently course titles in the union list are 
descriptive whereas those in the management list follow common college usage. 
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Very few organizations have attempted to es- 
tablish definite requirements for persons to be 
appointed to supervisory positions. Here is 
what nearly a thousand successful supervisors 
think the job requires. ° 


Qualities Essential for 
Supervisors 


By Wn. J. E1sENBERG 


HIs study is an attempt to determine how much agreement exists regarding the 

qualities required in supervision. The study was made on the assumption that 

effective supervision, at whatever level, depends on the possession of certain 
measurable qualities. It was of course assumed that there might be different require- 
ments for first-line and coordinating supervisors and that some qualities would be 
more important for one than for the other. In order to secure the necessary informa- 
tion a questionnaire was developed. It was the outgrowth of a series of meetings 
conducted by the training committee of the Federal Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion in Philadelphia. This training committee was composed of training specialists 
in Federal Agencies in the third Civil Service Region and was under the sponsorship 
of the Civil Service Commission Office of that region. In order to broaden the base 
of the study the committee was enlarged by the addition of managers, executives and 
personnel directors from industrial and business organizations in the area. Several 
instructors from nearby universities were also participants. The first of six meetings 
of this group was devoted to a discussion of the duties and responsibilities of super- 
visors and the qualities necessary for the satisfactory performance of these duties and 
responsibilities. It was agreed that ‘‘supervisor’’ meant anyone responsible for 
directing the activities of others. In discussing the problem of analyzing super- 
visors’ qualities it was agreed that there might be differences in the requirements for 
first-line supervision and for supervisors having co-ordinating duties. A list of over 
50 qualities was secured by an examination of the literature and by scanning other 
available sources. It was agreed that each quality in the questionnaire would have 
to be specifically defined, and limited in its coverage. Accordingly some of the more 
general qualities in the original list were eliminated. In this manner the list was 
trimmed down to the 25 qualities believed most important and which would cover 
the field thoroughly. It was the purpose of the sub-committee which developed the 
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questionnaire to include all qualities required for supervisors but to eliminate any 
overlapping. 


THe IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


The need for this analysis of the most important qualities required in supervision 
had become urgent because of the conditions prevailing in the early part of World 
War II. In the period of depression which preceded the war many supervisors had 
gone into other occupations and new ones had not been developed. Consequently, 
in the rapidly expanding production period of the beginning of World War II one of 
the greatest difficulties arose from defective supervision. The custom in many 
organizations had been and still was to appoint supervisors from the most efficient 
operatives. This process assumed that the principal requirement for supervision was 
a knowledge of the details of the operation being performed, whereas experience 
plainly shows that the problems of supervision as such often were more important. 
In the circumstances it became apparent that the problem was to locate potentially 
competent supervisors from rank and file and particularly from among women coming 
into the work force. 

The literature gave very little help in determining the qualities necessary for 
supervision. In most of the literature the qualities considered essential are described 
in very general and abstract terms. It was believed that help might be obtained 
from men and women who were already successful supervisors, and the direction of 
this study therefore was aimed at getting information from a large group of such 
people. 

‘First-Line Supervisors’’ are considered to be those individuals directly re- 
sponsible for workers engaged in production, clerical operations or transportation of 
materials. Such supervisors are frequently identified as straw bosses, group leaders, 
lead men, section heads, gang foremen and the like. ‘‘Co-ordinating Supervisors’ 
are individuals responsible for directing and reviewing the activities of groups of 
first-line supervisors. The term ‘‘Supervisors’’ means persons responsible for the 
activities of two or more employees, regardless of sex or type of work in which they 
are engaged. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire was distributed to and replies were received from 52 organiza- 
tions and 874 individuals in those organizations. Of these 52 organizations 14 were 
federal or military and the remaining 38 were industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, mostly in the Philadelphia area. The 874 supervisors directed the activities 
of approximately 10,000 employees both male and female. Organizations were 
scattered in size, some having less than 500 employees and some with over 10,000 
employees. The replies came from a wide range of supervisors, extending from top 
management down to labor gang foremen. 

The final questionnaire contains 25 items. To the right of the form are fout 
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columns labeled A, B,C and D. The five qualities considered most essential to first- 
line supervisors were to be checked under the column labeled A. The five qualities 
coming next in importance should be checked in column B. Similarily, the third 
group of five most important qualities should be checked in column C and the next 
five most important in column D. ‘This made a total selection of 20 different quali- 
ties for first-line supervisors with the remaining five not considered. A similar pro- 
cedure was followed in rating the qualities essential to co-ordinating supervisors 
although some of the items were different. All responding supervisors were in- 
structed to check the qualities essential to both co-ordinating and first-line super- 
vision, regardless of their own positions. The only requirement for participation in 
this survey was that the questionnaire should be distributed to those who had had or 
were having successful supervisory experience at the moment. Any person capable 
of holding on to a supervisory job under the difficult conditions of the war period was 
considered sufficiently competent to pass judgment on the qualities essential to such 
a position. 

In scoring the answers items checked in column A were credited with five points. 
Those in column B four points, column C in three points and column D two points. 
The five remaining qualities were not credited with any points. 


Qua itizs REQUIRED FOR First-Line SuPERvisors 


Table I shows the qualities considered essential to first-line supervisors. After 
each item is the number of votes or choices given to each quality. The qualities 
have been arranged in groups so that there is not more than 5% difference from the 
highest to the lowest item in each group. This is on the assumption that dif- 
ferences of less than about 5% in range are not significant. 


TESTING THE RELIABILITY OF THE DATA 


A test of the reliability of the data secured was considered important. The 
personnel directors of 15 of the participating organizations were asked to secure a 
series of second replies from a number of those supervisors who answered the original 
questionnaire. The choice of who was to answer the second questionnaire was left 
in the hands of the personnel directors. It was requested that no reference be made 
to the original evaluation. Replies were received from 128 supervisors giving a 
second series of responses to the original questionnaire. This coverage is about 15% 
of the original number of replies. The averages of the second set of 128 replies were 
compared with the averages of the original set of 874 and the rank order correlation 
was calculated. This gave a rho of .99, indicating almost exact agreement between 
the averages of the two sets of responses. 

Of the 874 supervisors who responded to the questionnaire 114 were from private 
industry and the remainder from federal organizations. It will be interesting there- 
fore to see whether there were important differences in the way the two groups 
responded. An examination of the data shows that the differences were small in 
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nature and importance. Again, a rank order correlation between the two groups 
gave a rho of .g1 in indicating a very high degree of agreement. Perhaps the most 
important difference is that the quality ‘‘a knowledge of the organization's standard 


Tase | 
QUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS 
Based on the averages of ratings by 874 supervisors 





— Qualities Total Points 








I Skill in Training Subordinates 3846 
Skill in Planning the Daily Work Load 3786 


Skill in Making Assignments and Delegating Duties 3535 
Skill in Analyzing Workers as to Their Capabilities and Weaknesses 3341 
Skill in Developing Teamwork Among Subordinates 3341 
Skill in Exercising Authority and Meriting Respect 3338 


Skill in Improving Job Methods 3029 
A Knowledge of the Organization's Rules and Regulations 3008 
Skill in All the Operations of the Unit 2961 


Skill in Maintaining Records and Making Reports to Superiors 2784 
Skill in Evaluating Results of Operations 2759 


Skill in Recognizing and Dealing With Emotional Disturbances That 2.560 

Affect Production 
Skill in Rating Employees 2541 
Skill in Planning Future Operations 2511 


Skill in Selecting Personnel 2782 
Skill in Encouraging Workers to Grow in Service 2142 
A Knowledge of the Organization's Standards of Production 2138 
A Knowledge of Related Operations to the Unit Supervised 2132 
Skill in Conducting Group Discussions 1691 
A Knowledge of the Organization’s Promotional Policy 1592 
A Knowledge of Health and Safety Practices 1558 
A Knowledge of the Organization's Plan for Handling Grievances 1§29 
A knowledge of the Organization’s Employment Procedure 995 
A Knowledge of the Organization’s Wage Administration Plan 864 


A Knowledge of the Organization’s Special Services (Health & Recrea- 
tion) 763 

















of production’’ was rated ninth in importance by the industry supervisors, but 
eighteenth by the federal ones. The high correlation between the two sets of data 
indicates however that differences were generally unimportant. 
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Another comparison was made to see whether male and female supervisors would 
agree. The rank order correlation produces a rho of .96 indicating nearly complete 


Taste II 
QUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO COORDINATING SUPERVISORS 
Based on the averages of ratings by 857 supervisors 





a Qualities Total Points 





I Skill in Exercising Authority and Meriting Respect 3215 
Skill in Planning Future Operations 3208 
Skill in Making Assignments and Delegating Duties 3193 
Skill in Selecting Personnel 3134 


Skill in Developing Teamwork Among Subordinates 3022 
A Knowledge of the Organization's Rules and Regulations 2978 


Skill in Analyzing Workers as to Their Capabilities and Weaknesses 2852 
Skill in Training Subordinates 2837 


Skill in Evaluating Results of Operations 2714 
Skill in Improving Job Methods 2.693 


Skill in Planning the Daily Work Load 2509 


Skill in Maintaining Records and Making Reports to Superiors 23,63 
Skill in Rating Employees 2360 
Skill in Conducting Group Discussions 2340 
Skill in Recognizing and Dealing with Emotional Disturbances That 2335 

Affect Production 
A Knowledge of the Organization’s Standards of Production 2308 


Skill in All The Operations of the Unit 2177 
A Knowledge of Related Operations to the Unit Supervised 2117 


Skill in Encouraging Workers to Grow In Service 2031 
A Knowledge of the Organization’s Promotional Policy 1979 


A Knowledge of the Organization's Plan for Handling Grievances 1894 


A Knowledge of Health and Safety Practices 1437 
A Knowledge of the Organization’s Employment Procedure 1409 


A Knowledge of the Organization’s Wage Administration Plan 1307 


A Knowledge of the Organization’s Special Services (Health & Recrea- 833 
tion) 








= 





agreement. Another comparison was made to see whether first-line supervisors 
would agree with co-ordinating supervisors in evaluating the requirements of first- 
line supervision. The agreement was almost perfect as indicated by a rank order 
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tho of .98. Still another comparison was made of the differences in evaluation of 
first-line supervisory qualities by supervisors in specific fields. For example, com- 
parison is made of the rankings made by clerical supervisors and supervisors of other 
groups such as laborers, mechanical-technical workers and professional workers. 
Again the differences were slight as indicated by rank order rhos of .98, .95, .95 and 
.g1, between these four classes of supervision and the combined rank order. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR CO-ORDINATING SUPERVISORS 


The number of supervisors who made evaluations of the co-ordinating qualities 
was 857, or 17 fewer than in the total group. The ranking of the qualities deemed 
essential to co-ordinating supervisors is shown in Table II. 


Taste III 


AGREEMENT ON THE FOUR GROUPS OF QUALITIES RATED HIGHEST BY FIRST-LINE AND 
COORDINATING SUPERVISORS 





Supervisors Rank Number 
Quality 





First-Line | Coordinating 


Skill in Exercising Authority and Meriting Respect 2 
Skill in Planning Future Operations * 
Skill in Making Assignments and Delegating Duties 

Skill in Selecting Personnel 

Skill in Dveloping Teamwork Among Subordinates 

A Knowledge of the Organization’s Rules and Regulations 

Skill in Analyzing Workers’ Capabilities and Weaknesses 

Skill in Training Subordinates 

Skill in Evaluating Results of Operations 

Skill in Improving Job Methods 

Skill in Planning the Daily Work Load 

Skill in All Operations of the Unit 

Skill in Maintaining Records and Making Reports to Superiors........ 
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* Not in the first four groups for one of the two kinds of supervisors. 





The same test of reliability of the data was made as was done in the case of the 
first-line supervisor. 126 of 857 reporting supervisors also gave a second report on 
the qualities essential for co-ordinating supervisors. The rank order rho between 
the average of the first and second responses was .96 indicating almost complete 
agreement. A comparison was made of the degree of agreement between federal and 
private supervisors on the question of the qualities essential for coordinating super- 
visors. The closeness of this agreement is indicated by a rank order rho of .go. 


Tue Mosr ImporTANT QUALITIES FOR SUPERVISORS 


There was a striking consistency in the four groups of qualities voted most 
essential for the two kinds of supervision—first-line and co-ordinating. Of thirteen 
qualities in these first four choices no less than eleven were in the list for first-line 
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supervisors and ten in the list for coordinating supervisors. This would seem to 
refute the often-heard contention that it is impossible to establish a set of common 
standards for all supervisors. Table III lists these thirteen qualities in the four 
first-choice groups for both kinds of supervisors. 

While the findings of this report cannot be considered as entirely final they do 
offer constructive help in the establishment of standards for the selection of future 
supervisors and the further training of present ones. The findings at least are entitled 
to the respect that must be attached to the considered judgment of a large group 
of people who are already fulfilling the requirements of supervision. 


Editor's Note: Those not familiar with the measurement of the closeness of agreement 
of two parallel sets of data will be interested to know how it is done. Correlation 
is the name given to such measurement. There are several formulae each of which 
is appropriate for a different condition. In the situation described here the com- 
parison is made between the order in which the same data have been ranked by two 
different groups of people. This is known as Rank Order Correlation and the re- 


sulting coefficient is called rho, from the Greek letter of that name. The formula 
6 Sd? 


for rho is 1 — NOD * ‘‘S”” means ‘‘Sum of’’; ‘‘d?’” means the square of each 
difference in rank number for the same item. (For example, the data in Table III 
produces the value of d? equal to 86.) ‘‘N’’ stands for the number of pairs of items, 
which in Table III is 13. The value of rho computed from Table III is .76. It 
should be noted that this coefficient is lower than was derived from the entire set of 
pairs of ranks from which Tables I and II were constructed. The calculation is 
applied to Table III merely to illustrate the method. 





The problem of discipline is important. Some 
people think that management, in its relations 
with the workers, should ‘‘spare the rod.’” Here 


is a contrary view, illustrated with actual case 
studies. 


Effective Use of Discipline 


By F. C. Smitru 


lenient management actually invites or encourages poor conduct on the part of 

theemployees. Mr. Goett states that unless offending employees are disciplined 
the personnel problems of management will pyramid. He also writes that the staff 
likes discipline, fairly and impartially administered. These are good points de- 
serving careful consideration, for it is certain that employees cannot do their best 
under the supervision of a weak and vacillating management. Men have an actual 
need for leadership that is firm and understanding for the security which such leader- 
ship provides. They will not resent discipline when it is deserved and if it is fairly 
and impartially applied. 

In using discipline, management should keep a careful eye on its effect on pro- 
duction, remembering that every action always causes a reaction. Whether dis- 
cipline is used or not, a reaction is set up which sooner or later can be observed. 
And most certainly constructive reactions are desired. Too often, however, in 
using discipline the emphasis is mainly on firmness. But the understanding of men 
and their motivations which cause all sorts of human behavior is a field in which 
exploration has only begun. It is known, though, that all men are basically alike 
and that it is only our behavior which differs. 

Discipline is definitely necessary in many cases and can, if properly used and at 
the right time, promote better labor-management relations. But it is not a cure-all 
and, wrongly used, it has been one of the factors which has caused the growth of 
disharmony. For example, if a man’s faulty behavior results from a feeling of 
inadequacy or from a lack of self confidence, discipline for him will do harm instead 
of good. The following case illustrates this. 

Sam Ackerman, thirty years of age, employed as a machinist helper, was an 
industrious workman eager and willing to do as he was instructed. Employed by 


this company for three years and with four years previous experience in another 
plant, he knew his job but he was not a man who could be relied upon to use his own 


ingenuity. He needed close supervision only because he lacked confidence in his 
1 ““Discipline—The Staff Likes It’? by Harry Goett, Personnet Journat, June, 1948. 
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own ability. He was actually afraid to use his own head for fear of being criticized. 
He was told one day to do a job which was rather simple. The foreman gave him 
detailed instructions but the foreman, relying upon information which had been 
given him, was in error regarding one of the details. Asa result, Sam, proceeding 
doggedly as instructed and with an almost pathetic eagerness to please. his boss, 
caused an accident which cost the company more than two hundred dollars. 


Lack oF UNDERSTANDING Destroys A WorKER’S PossIBILITIES 


During the investigation held two days later in the superintendent's office Sam 
stoutly maintained that he had done exactly as he was told and could not therefore 
be held responsible for the accident. 

To this the superintendent replied, “‘But look, Sam, with your experience I 
can’t help feeling that you should have recognized the mistake in time to have 
prevented the accident.” 

Sam repeated, ‘I only did as I was told.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ the superintendent said impatiently, ‘‘but would you jump in 
the lake just because your foreman told you to? In this work you've got to use your 
brains if you expect to stay out of trouble. It’s impossible, you know, to have a 
supervisor watching the work of every man.” | 

‘“Well,’’ Sam said, ‘‘maybe I was careless, but I was doing what I was told.”’ 

“You know,”’ the superintendent said, “‘we can’t just whistle about these 
things. I’m not too sure that penalizing men is a way to avoid these accidents but 
I've got to do something. I’m afraid you'll have to take five days off.” Sam was 
later sent a letter explaining in detail how the accident occurred and its cost to the 
company. Sam grudgingly accepted the superintendent’s decision but he would 
not admit that the penalty was justified. He said, ““The superintendent had to 
blame somebody so I was the goat.’’ He returned to work after serving his suspen- 
sion period but he did not become a better nor a more confident workman. During 
the next four months he caused three minor accidents. He then asked to be trans- 
fered to another department and the superintendent granted his request. However, 
his work did not improve in this department and six months later he left the 
company. | 

Thus another man was thrown on the scrap pile simply because his faulty 
workmanship was the reaction to his own feelings of inadequacy and lack of confi- 
dence. These feelings were ‘‘driven home’’ by the method in which he was penal- 
ized. In this case, which has its counterpart many times daily throughout industry, 
the employee in reality was penalized because of his feeling of inadequacy which was 
the true cause of the accident. Asa result, bitterness and resentment were created in 
his mind, produced by the negative emotions of fear, guilt and anxiety which all 
sincere members of management desire to avoid. These emotions most certainly do 
not foster better labor-management relations nor are they conducive to better work- 
manship. Although we know that the superintendent felt no animosity toward the 
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offending employee, he nonetheless proceeded to penalize the man in a cold, stereo- 
typed manner thereby indicating an utter lact of understanding of the real cause for 
the employee's blunder. Workmen in their resentment say: ‘‘“Management makes 
mistakes too. But you never hear about their bulls. And their pay goes on just the 
same. If we make a mistake we have to serve time and lose money. They don't 
give a damn about us and our families.’” Thus fuel is added to the fire of the labor- 
management discord. 


UNDERSTANDING A1ps A WorRKER AND THE COMPANY 


In another case which had an almost identical beginning Frank Tober did exactly 
as he was told by his foreman and he, too, caused an expensive accident. During the 
investigation, however, when he stated as a reason for the accident that he had 
merely followed instructions, the superintendent replied: ‘‘It’s a good man who does 
as he’s told.”’ 

In making this somewhat surprising remark the superintendent accomplished 
these results: (1) by restating and emphasizing the employee’s reason for the accident 
the superintendent indicated that he was not primarily concerned with finding some- 
one to punish; (2) by indicating that he understood the true cause of the accident he 
made it possible to discuss it objectively; and (3) by refusing to argue he avoided the 
heat which so oftentimes arises during these investigations. 

The superintendent added, ‘‘I know you feel pretty damn bad about this acci- 
dent, because you are not a careless workman.”’ 

Frank said, “‘I figured I was doing right.” 

“Of course you did,’’ the superintendent said. ‘‘And I want you to know that 
I’m more concerned with trying to prevent accidents than I am in giving anybody 
time off. But above all else it’s up to you and me and everybody else in our group to 
make our department one that we can really be proud of and a better place in which to 
work. Now, what can we do in this case to make our department a better one?”’ 

‘“Well,’’ Frank replied, ‘‘I was the one that really caused this accident.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ the superintendent said, “‘but I don’t believe that punishing you 
would do any good. I want mainly to have all of us working together. And I need 
your help.”’ 

This occurence gave Frank the boost he needed. He became a more confident 
and reliable workman. Three months later he was promoted toa better job. It isa 
job which requires but little supervision and Frank is handling the work successfully. 


DisciPLiINnE Can Bre CREATIVE 


There is a place for discipline which is constructive. This is the kind needed 
when employees are confused and become rebellious because of a real or supposed 
weakness on the part of management. Labor in its need for strong and understanding 
leaders cannot and will not follow a management in whom it has lost confidence. 
Feelings of emotional insecurity appear to be one of the major factors contributing to 
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the labor-management maladjustment. And labor most certainly cannot feel secure 
when management is, or appears to be, weak in handling the problems of human 
relations in industry. Labor recognizes and interprets it as a weakness when man- 
agement used repressive discipline to relieve its own feelings of frustration. How- 
ever, punishment can be constructive and effective when it is used to restore or create 
labor’s confidence in the strength of management, a management that is understand- 
ingly decisive and knows just what it is doing. The following case illustrates this. 

Two years ago a new superintendent was appointed in charge of one department 
in one of America’s large industries. In this department of three hundred men labor 
relations were unusually bad. For this condition unreasonable and radical union 
members were blamed. Shortly after his appointment the superintendent had 
several new and improved machines installed which, without displacing any of the 
employees could produce twenty-five per cent more than the old machines. As 
expected the employees resisted the change, and although they readily agreed that 
the installation of the new machinery was necessary to meet competition they de- 
manded illogical revisions in the various seniority sequences. These demands, if 
granted, would have so altered the sequences that many of the advancing employees 
would not have had a chance to break in on those jobs which normally led to higher 
steps. As a result the demands were denied and shortly thereafter the employees 
went on strike charging that the change in production would result in wage decreases 
for many of the workers. Although this charge was false the employees refused to 
be swayed by the explanations of the superintendent that no one would be hurt and 
that increased production was the only possible method by which industry could 
aid in the fight against inflation. 

The union officials pleaded with the men to return to work and to develop a 
formal grievance. The company threatened to discharge the striking employees if 
they did not return to work within forty-eight hours but only seven men reported. 
And so the strike went into the fourth week. At that time some of the members of 
Management insisted that the mill remain idle until the strikers were hopelessly 
defeated and that the more militant ones not be re-employed under any circumstances. 
They contended that unconditional surrender was the only method by which a sound 
labor-management relationship could be erected in this department. 


GETTING THE MeN Back To Work 


However, the new superintendent argued that although such drastic measures 
might eventually get the men back to work it was certain that additional antagonism 
and resentment would thereby be aroused which would add to the difficulty in hand- 
ling future grievances. He stated that the men were rebelling simply because of a 
supposed weakness on the part of management and that the men should be punished, 
not to show sternness, but as a way to aid in establishing confidence in the strength 
of managerial leadership. He proposed the following plan: 
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1. Send a letter to each employee requesting him to attend a meeting to 
be held within the mill. 
2. At the meeting ask the employees to vote on the following pro- 
posal: 
a. No one to be discharged. 
b. Each employee to forfeit his vacation for one year. 
c. The fifteen leaders of the strike to be suspended for three weeks. 
3. State that unless these proposals were accepted the department 
would remain idle indefinitely. 


This plan was adopted by management. During the meeting, which was 
attended by all but twelve of the employees and which lasted for three hours, a 
secret vote was taken. The vote was eight to one in favor of returning to work. 
Full production was attained within one week and, although there was some beefing 
by a few of the men, there was a definite improvement in the morale and workman- 
ship of the majority of the employees. A year later the number of grievances had 
been cut in half and there had not been one threatened work stoppage. In the 
settlement of this case we cannot assume that the method used was the sole reason 
for an improvement in the labor-management relationship. But it was the begin- 
ning of a pattern of strong leadership on the part of the new superintendent. He 
indicated no desire to resort to punitive measures, proceeding on the premise that 
while the certainty of punishment could serve as a cure or correction for rebellious 
behavior caused by a real or felt weakness on the part of management, punishment in 
other cases could neither aid in improving labor relations nor in utilizing the reserve 
energy of labor. His experience has supported this theory. 

From these cases it is seen that discipline can at times be constructive; at other 
times, destructive. Discipline is one of the social factors which affects both human 
behavior and production. This is sometimes forgotten in management’s direct 
approach to production problems. Production is actually a by-product of many little 
accomplishments. And discipline, wrongly used, can distort the process. Used in 
the wrong way it is like a man who, in attempting to remove a dent from the fender 
of his car, will pound directly on the dent. As he pounds numerous other dents 
appear on the fender which adds to his problem. He should, of course, pound 
around the edge approaching the center gradually. Thus, it would appear that 
management should use discipline when it is required and use it in the right way. 
Discipline used in the wrong way might correct a bad situation temporarily but it 
can only lead to future trouble. Employees will not resent discipline when they 
consider it deserved, but care must be exercised in how it is applied. Watch for the 
opportunity to apply discipline constructively. 
































In the final installment of his splendid paper the 
author discusses some special problems that arise 
when the Field Review Method is used. The 
entire series of six parts will soon be reprinted 
in one cover. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PLANNING FIELD REviEw CoNnrTACTsS 


in working organizations. They are definitely of a ‘‘fringe’’ order. Busi- 

ness-like application of the method does not often encounter obstacles based 
alone upon resentment of personnel department “‘intrusion’’ into the affairs of the 
Operating supervisors. As general experience, the more the personnel manager or his 
representative tackles the job as a legitimate undertaking of the personnel depart- 
ment, and the less he tries to “‘sell’’ the method, as such, the better things are likely 
to go. In many instances the method ‘‘sells itself’’ because of the direct and pointed 
interest taken in problems that in many instances have been really troubling the 
supervisor. The fact is that worrying about ‘‘how the supervisors will take the 
questioning’ is another case of worrying about the wrong thing. However, de- 
pending upon the nature of the company’s operations, it is well to give some fore- 


\ rEw fairly common problems have arisen in applying the Field Review Method 






A thought to the following: 

t it 

hey EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES FROM FiELD REvIEW 
the 


In general the Field Review contacts should cover all employees on the regular 
working force of the company. By this is meant all classes of employees below top 
management level who for practical purposes compose its permanent staff. It may 
be desirable to exclude from the Field Review process strictly temporary (short term) 
employees such as casual labor hired from day to day, where the individuals in- 
volved are not in any sense candidates for continuing employment. However, these 
exemptions should be made with due regard to the fact that numbers of people who 
2.63, 
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are theoretically temporary may actually remain on the force for extended periods and 
thus automatically become regular employees. Provision must be made to review 
their performance and their possibilities when it develops that they are, practically 
speaking, in line for jobs ordinarily covered in the Field Review. 

It may be advisable to exempt certain specialists and highly trained technical 
and professional staff in the upper grades, where the nature of their abilities and 
duties excludes them from consideration for transfers and where their jobs are 
relatively static. The representative of the personnel department should decide the 
necessary exemptions as common sense dictates. Where the Field Review will ob- 
viously serve no real purpose as a continuous planning operation in dealing with the 
placement of given individuals, small technical groups or even large groups of casual 
employees, exemptions are in order. 


CoNFUSIONS BETWEEN LEVELS OF SUPERVISION 


Sometimes the relationship between the head of a working unit and his next 
higher supervisor has never included any real assignment of responsibility and 
authority to the unit head. In such instances, the higher supervisor sits in on the 
Field Review discussion and, although not really equipped through direct observa- 
tion of the employees at work to evaluate them or discuss their possibilities, nonethe- 
less contradicts the statements of the subordinate supervisor and generally turns the 
discussion into an argument. The only course in such cases is for the representative 
of the personnel department consistently to keep his questions directed toward things 
which the employees have done or not done on the job, and to keep pushing for 
specific answers. The subordinate supervisor it less likely to be challenged on 
statements of fact drawn from direct observation, than on his conclusions. In some 
instances, the facts will win the day and result in the development of sound answers. 
In others it will be evident that the subordinate supervisor properly should be 
challenged and that the higher supervisor has good reasons for sitting in. In still 
others, it will be evident that the higher supervisor neither wants to do the job 
himself, nor to allow anyone else todo it. The last is a management problem which 
should be ‘‘referred.’’ When the usefulness of the Field Review has become gen- 
erally recognized, instances in which it is obstructed in this manner can be brought 
to the attention of the top operating officials for appropriate action. 


Privacy IN Fretp Revizrw Contract 


Obviously, considerable that is discussed in the Field Review contact is of a 
confidential nature. To talk things over with a supervisor who presides over an 
open, working space while all of his employees are within hearing distance can defeat 
the objectives of the undertaking. There is no real objection to the attendance of 
the supervisor's secretary, if he has one, to take notes for him, provided the secretary 
knows how to maintain confidences. It must be borne in mind that any visitation 
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from the personnel department tends to arouse speculation in an employee group. 
While the individual employee should be informed of any action affecting him at 
the proper time, there is no reason why the details of a planning discussion should 
become common property. The Field Review should uniformly be conducted in 
some privacy, and the personnel department representative should make this clear to 
the supervisor before the discussion starts. 


ExTENDING Fietp Review THROUGHOUT THE COMPANY 


Extending the Field Review to obtain complete coverage of the working force 
requires lining up the working units throughout the company, scheduling the neces- 
sary clearances and contacts and repeating in each working unit the steps that have 
been described. The most obvious question, of course, is the time requirement. 
How long does it take to complete the initial contacts and how much time is re- 
quired to keep the information up to date? 

Any consideration of the time required to apply the Field Review Method must logically 
take into account what the personnel department needs to know about jobs, and about the true 
state of the working relationships at the job level, into which it is the business of the department 
to fit people. The personnel manager cannot make more than a gesture toward effec- 
tive placement of personnel without some comprehensive program for determining 
what the personnel situation really is throughout the company. Therefore the real 
question lies not in whether live contacts with the supervisors are necessary, but what 
form they will take. 

The Field Review process, like any other activity reduced to written description, 
appears more detailed and time-consuming than the job itself proves to be. The 
questions and the order of questioning are readily committed to memory. In prac- 
tice, actual use of the Field Review Mcthod to date shows clearly that the precise 
order of inquiry affords a short cut in securing the minimum of information needed 
by the personnel manager to get a sound placement job done. It should be added 
that if he knows a better way, there is no reason why he should not use it, provided 
only that he does not try to perform his job by staying in his office, and provided 
further that he otherwise adheres to the principles that underlie the Field Review 
Method. 


Time Requirep FoR INrTIAL CoNnTACTS 


The first interview and the initial contacts will require the least time per job 
discussed, and per employee, if they are undertaken in relatively small working units. 
The representative of the personnel department must gain some experience in using 
the questions and in prompting decisions before he can really hit his stride. When 
he is moderately experienced he should be able to complete the initial field review in 
a working unit which includes 50 employees in the space of a morning (4 hours 
working time), provided he stays with the uniform line of questioning. A com- 
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plete set of initial Field Review contacts has been completed in one company with 
1,000 employees in less than 10 days working time. As stated in this instance: 


‘The job itself not only goes rapidly, but results in surprises which 
show clearly how really useless it is to try to dope out the personnel 
set-up in a working unit without discussing it directly with the 
supervisor. Employees who looked good on paper proved not to be 
such at all. The supervisor in one instance had not really looked over 
more than half of his people. Most of them had no plans at all. On 
the average, I learned more that was worth knowing about one work- 
ing unit in 3 hours than I could have figured out in twice that time 
poring over charts and forms and rating reports in my office.” 


Stated in another way, the initial Field Review, including development of job 
information and information regarding the employees up through the planning steps, 
requires an average of about 5 minutes per employee where the group numbers as 
many as5oormore. Where the unit is smaller, the total time required is less, but the 
average time per employee may be greater. If discussion of any individual employee 
turns up a single case of unsuspected talent that is badly needed, or rids the company 
of one nonproducer, the time required to cover all of the cases in the working unit, 
whatever it is, is more than well repaid. 


Time RequireD For FoLttow-Up 


As has been indicated the Field Review process is necessarily continuous and 
should be repeated at stated intervals, at least three or four times a year. The 
time required for follow-up depends upon the degree of change, either in the job 
information or in the personnel of each working unit that has occurred since the 
preceding interview. It can be devoted virtually in its entirety to such changes, 
barring only a general checking of the total situation for balance (or imbalance) in 
relation to initial findings. Probably oiie-third to one-half of the time devoted to 
initial contacts is a fair estimate of the requirement for follow-up interviews. This 
presumes that ample notes have been taken and maintained. 


Fietp Review ReEcorps 


The field notes developed in getting job information, employee evaluations, and 
in planning placement moves are essentially work sheets, and should be preserved 
intact so long as they include any current information. One plan which has worked 
out well in handling such records is to keep the organization charts and employee 
roster sheets in 8} x 11 inch, three-ring binders that are large enough to include data 
drawn from several working units, preferably those in which work is somewhat com- 
parable. As the representative of the personnel department proceeds from one 
working unit to the next, he may in one case find an employee who can fill the bill 
as a replacement needed in a working unit which has just previously been analyzed. 
In another he may find a spot for an employee who has been earmarked for a transfer. 
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The field notes thus have cumulative value as the contacts are continued. In many 
instances transfers can be arranged directly from these notes, and the records of the 
working units at interest can be cleared so far as given changes are concerned. To 
the extent that contacts can be planned to permit this, the necessity for posting some 
of the findings on permanent records can be obivated. 

Some of the data in the field notes should be posted on permanent records, or at 
least on centrally maintained master lists or in finder files. For example, evaluation 
comment should be entered on the employee's individual record, in whatever form it 
is maintained. Cases in which some action is pending should be posted on pro- 
motion lists or other records maintained to keep ‘‘on top’’ of possible transfers. 


SUMMARY 


The point has already been made that the Field Review Method provides a 
necessary foundation for a number of phases of personnel work. Obviously, a con- 
tinuing working knowledge of the personnel situation at the job level is indis- 
pensable to sound performance of any personnel activity. Detailed planning of 
personnel moves in particular insures a better fit of the average worker to his job 
and proper recognition of his success. 

Specifically, the primary service of the Field Review Method is to prevent that 
part of the total turnover of the company which can be avoided by a considered 
evaluation of each worker and by definitely planning his future in keeping with the 
ability he shows on the job. It provides a cushion against particularly damaging 
turnover in key jobs by focusing attention upon the need for competent under- 
studies. It turns up the cases in which a particular employee needs training in order 
to move ahead, as well as identifying the cases in which training for the current job 
has either been lacking or has failed to serve its purpose. In addition, the Field 
Review contact not only identifies the workers who are regarded as successful (or 
unsuccessful) by the supervisors, but verifies the supervisors’ opinions in this regard. 
These tested findings are essential in hiring procedures where success rests in large 
part upon searching out prospective workers whose experience, education, and other 
characteristics match, so far as possible, those of employees who have made good. 
They likewise enable the personnel manager to keep a valid score on the ‘‘hits’’ and 
‘‘misses’’ that result from the hiring procedures he uses. Beyond this, the personnel 
manager or his representative can hardly conclude the Field Review contacts without 
becoming intimately informed on the tone of the personnel situation in each working 
unit. While he deals primarily with the supervisor, indications of rough edges in 
the job environment, dissatisfaction with salaries and wages, etc., inevitably figure 
in any detailed discussion of how workers are getting along on the job. All of these 
findings must be made the common property of the key staff of the personnel depart- 
ment. 


Proper application of the Field Review Method provides a sense of direction 
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for the total personnel program of the company. The situation that prevails at the 
working level is the pay-off in all personnel administration. No functionary within 
the personnel department can direct his effort to the solution of personnel problems 
unless he knows what they are and where they are. He will find most of them 
‘down where the work goes on.’’ Information drawn from the Field Review con- 
tacts thus provides the basis for performing a total personnel job of management 
stature that ‘“‘knows where it is going.’ 


(The end) 
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Editorial Comments 
Operation Stop-Gap 


automotive and other industries only by the stop-gap method of granting 

large wage increases. In other industries, such as steel whose union con- 
tracts were not expiring, wage increases averaging thirteen per cent or more were 
voluntarily given under the provision that the existing contracts be extended for a 
period of one year. 

In the automotive industry it was a choice between a strike or in passing the 
increased cost onto the consumer. In steel, there were vague hopes that an exten- 
sion of time would see the development of ideas which, in some magical manner, 
will aid when new contracts are being negotiated. This, however, is not likely to 
occur; for skill in negotiating has probably reached its peak. Even if additional skill 
can be acquired it would still be a stop-gap providing only a breathing spell. 

If stop-gaps fail to fill the bill, what then can be done? It would seem as though 
it is time for management to examine its orthodox theories regarding human rela- 
tions in industry. For example, a department superintendent in one of America's 
largest steel mills recently remarked that supervisors must rule by fear in order to 
handle their subordinates and get the work done. He said that this is a commonly 
accepted theory generally applied throughout industry. While it may be that fear 
is a controlling factor, it is entirely possible that the strict or stern boss obtains a sort 
of pathological submission which, in turn, contributes to labor’s unrest, finding ex- 
pression in symptomatic disturbances. Fear may serve as a stop-gap but it is doubt- 
ful that it is conducive to better labor relations. Here is a field in which research is 
definitely needed. 

The history of the labor-management relationship is filled with stop-gap ex- 
pedients. Most managements have not, as yet, learned to appeal to those things 
which motivate human behavior constructively. 


D= the summer months of 1948 wide spread strikes were prevented in the 


F. C. Smita 


“Personnel Services That Serve” 


tance of mine nearly suffered a large loss recently because his company had not 

made sure that its employees fully understood the important services provided for 
them at great expense. My acquaintance had recovered from a long and severe ill- 
ness and was back at work. The doctor had advised him, however, to seek a warmer 
climate and he asked me what I thought of his resigning and moving to California. 
In discussing the pros and cons of the idea I inquired about his pension. He had 
given it no thought. I asked what the personnel director of his company had said 
about it and he replied, ‘‘nothing’’. So I asked how many years of service he had 
and he answered, ‘‘In three months it will be twenty years.’’ But, I pointed out, 
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‘‘After twenty years of service you have a vested interest in your pension which 
guarantees you a life income beginning at age 65, no matter who your employer 
may be.’’ My friend was thunderstruck at the idea that he might have thrown away 
so important a benefit and angry that the company had not told him about it. He 
made sure that he completed his twenty years of service and qualified for his retire- 
ment annuity at age 65. Some companies follow the practice of sending to employ- 
ees once a year a statement of all benefit plans,including specific figures of the cash 
value of each benefit for each employee. It may be argued that the information is 
readily available and that it is the employees’ own fault if they don’t know their 
own rights. Nevertheless, if personnel services are really to serve—and be ap- 
preciated—wouldn’t it be a good idea to publicize them at regular intervals? 


There Must be Some Failures 


programs in the field of personnel and labor relations. Very rarely does any- 

thing appear in any magazine telling of a failure in this field. Nevertheless, 
there must be some failures and lessons can be learned from them. We would be 
glad to hear from someone who has made a failure and who is willing to tell about it, 
perhaps anonymously. 


Press Journat publishes every month a number of stories of successful 


How About a “Five-Year Plan” in Personnel Administration? 


has had a series of them and regardless of what you think about Russia she 

certainly has made progress. How about looking ahead in industrial rela- 
tions for a five-year span? What are the trends of the day and where are they likely 
to take us in five years? Events move forward: never back. What problems will 
you face in 1953? Perhaps there are two ways of answering this question. First, 
project the problems that are with you now and which are not satisfactorily solved. 
Make sure that you have a five-year plan that will bring these problems into line. 
Secondly, what trends are visible in other industries and in other parts of the country. 
Study these developments and see if you can estimate how they are likely to affect 
your Company. Personnel and industrial relations people are accustomed to meet- 
ing an unusual variety of problems. Anyone who has been in the game more thana 
year or two has gotten over being surprised by a sudden turn of events. Perhaps 
some of these sudden turns can be anticipated and directed into harmless channels. 
Set up your five-year plan in personnel and labor relations and don’t be caught 


napping. 


M «= of the great nations of the world have adopted five-year plans. Russia 
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Personnel Research 


Contributions of Military Psychology to Personnel Training. By C. H. Lawshe and Frank 
J. Harris, Purdue University. Personnel. September, 1948, 25, 127-135. 

This report supplements two of those just reviewed here; one on Army personnel 
research and one on checking results of training programs. This report reviews the 
psychological principles of learning which could be—and were—applied to military 
training, with reference to the implications for industry. Space is then devoted to a 
discussion of ways of measuring effectiveness of training and then to the evaluation 
itself. Standardization of training and design of training equipment are covered. 
‘‘A relatively new area of psychological interest known variously as ‘engineering 
psychology’ and ‘bio-mechanics’ has developed largely through the impact of the 
war. The basic viewpoint and final objective of this area involves fitting the equip- 
ment to the man rather than the reverse, which had formerly been emphasized.’’ 
There is a reference list of 25 items to lead the reader to further sources of information 
on training research and the measurement of training outcomes. 


Reliability and Comparability of Different Job Evaluation Systems. By D. J. Chesler. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, October 1948, 32, 465-475. 

Job raters in seven companies evaluated a set of 35 salaried jobs by a point method 
developed in the course of extensive industry experience by the Personnel Research 
Institute of Western Reserve University. All the raters were persons engaged in 
that work in seven industrial and commercial companies. A table of intercorrela- 
tions of the ratings from the seven companies is given in which no coefficient is 
lower than .93. The conclusion is drawn that the reliability of this job rating 
system is of a ‘“‘high order.’’ Another table is submitted which contradicts the 
first one. It shows the ‘‘Fluctuations in labor grades’’ between the ratings made 
by the seven companies. The exact meaning of this table is not perfectly clear, but 
apparently it refers to the average differences in labor grades for each of the 35 jobs 
as rated by the seven companies. Only one job showed a point fluctuation smaller 
than the 5 point span of each grade; no less than 43% showed an average fluctuation 
equal to gradesormore. The author is puzzled by the discrepancy between these 
two measures. He says, “‘It is difficult to form a judgment as to whether these 
results are ‘good’ or ‘not so good’, in view of the paucity of previous research on the 
problem. The findings do emphasize, however, the different impressions of reliabil- 
ity that may be obtained from correlation coefficients and from fluctuations among 
raters.’’ A report in preparation will show that Pearsonian coefficients of correla- 
tion when used to measure job evaluation reliability conceal rather than reveal the 
true situation. Accordingly it is not possible to agree with the author that it is only 
necessary to have good job descriptions and to rate the jobs with care to achieve essen- 
tially perfect results every time. Another part of the study reports the results of 
tating these same 35 jobs by six companies, each using its own plan. Coefficients 
of correlation are reported varying from .89to .97 and the conclusion is reached that 
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‘If most systems yield generally the same results, obviously the problem of deciding 
upon a system to adopt boils down to questions of time, ease of understanding on the 
part of all individuals concerned, and ease of installation and maintenance.’’ It is 
impossible, in view of the wide grade fluctuations reported here to agree with him 
that ‘‘most systems yield generally the same results."’ This is contrary to the known 
facts. Several other factors not reported affect the reliability of job evaluation. 
Among these are the validity of the factors, thoroughness of training of the raters 
and the use of pooled judgment. Neither this nor any other report yet made gives 
a satisfactory statement regarding job evaluation reliability. 


Interpretation of Interest Profiles. By Solomon Diamond. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, October 1948, 32, 512-520. 

Industry is giving increased attention to the interests of job applicants and con- 
sequently to interest tests. There is, however, little data available about the use of 
the more popular tests in particular companies or industries. This brief report tells 
about the discovery that low scores on particular interests do not necessarily justify 
the conclusion that the subject cannot derive satisfaction from a career in that very 
area. He shows that the members of certain occupational groups do not always 
show interest above the 75th percentile on the Preference Record. Only 33% of the 
members of 3 groups have interest scores in that occupation above the 75th percentile; 
less than half of the members of six groups have scores that high and less than 75% 
of the members of fourteen groups score so high. These are from a total of 23 groups 
of men and women. The author suggests that this study reveals ‘‘the danger that 
lies in assuming that the high points of a profile necessarily point to the most ap- 
propriate fields for specialization.”’ 


Television's Effects on Leisure-Time Activities. By ThomasE. Coffin. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, October 1948, 32, 550-558. 

This tells of a study that was conducted by means of very detailed interviews of 
two groups of families; one, a group of 137 families owning television sets and the 
other, 137 families without such sets. Results suggest that ‘‘television tends to pull 
the family together as a unit once more, preempts time and attention formerly given 
to hobbies, radio, movies and other leisure-time activities, and engenders an in- 
tensity of feeling which leads some to refer to their sets as ‘practically a member of 
the family’.’’ The study was conducted by the psychology department of Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, Long Island, which has set up a Television Research Program. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Recent Conferences 


There have been several unusual conferences recently. One of these is reported 
elsewhere in this column: the annual convention of the Pennsylvania Society of Training 
Directors. This conference was exceptional for the degree of unity achieved by the 
conference as a whole. Participants and attendants alike, felt at home. The 
quality of the program was unusual too; as can be seen by the report in this issue. 

Another somewhat unusual conference was the 49th annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association, held in New York October 18-20. The theme was 
‘‘Management Leadership in Industrial Relations.’’ Two sessions were unusual. 
First was the session on Monday afternoon consisting of a series of collective bargain- 
ing conferences. They were for the purpose of discussing methods of bargaining with 
three CIO Unions, three AFL Unions and a section for companies having no unions 
representing their employees. Also on Monday was an all-day editor’s workshop 
planned to help editors of employee magazines. On display at this conference was a 
large group of employee magazines, pension plan booklets, handbooks and manage- 
ment letters to employees. There were hundreds of cardboard sheets containing the 
best stories selected from employee magazines all over the United States, classified 
according to subject matter. These included stories on safety, suggestions, plant 
operations, community relations, employee recreation and the free enterprise system. 

The American Management Association held its Production Conference in Chicago 
on November 18 and 19. The theme for this Conference was, ‘‘Technical Skill, Yes; 
but human leadership is more important!’ In explanation it was pointed out that 
production men are not becoming personnel administrators but when AMA asked 
a thousand manufacturing executives about their current problems the overwhelming 
majority indicated that they were making good technical progress on production and 
manufacturing problems but their big headaches involved human relations. Some 
of the most frequently mentioned problems by these manufacturing executives were: 
the declining power of financial incentives, divided allegience on the part of em- 
ployees, reluctance to give a full day’s work, high absenteeism and problems of 
discipline. 

A similar theme was set by Glenn Gardiner, Vice President, Forstmann Woolen 
Company in his talk before the Personnel Conference of the American Management 


Association in New York in September. He said, ‘‘the operating executive sometimes 
wonders if personnel men haven't inadvertently done as much harm to human rela- 


tions in industry as they have done good. This is because centralization of per- 
sonnel functions has too often subtracted from the foreman’s prestige. Human rela- 
tions cannot possibly be any better than the foreman makes them. An industrial 
relations program should be designed so that it function through the supervisory or- 
ganization rather than over the heads of supervisors. Our purpose should be to se- 
lect and train supervisors so that they are the ones to whom workers turn. This 
teliance upon supervisors for the discharge of personnel functions calls for an en- 
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lightened supervisory organization. And so it is in the enlightenment of the super- 
visory organization that our personnel departments can play their most important 
part.”’ 

Another interesting conference was held in Chicago on November 8 and 9. It 
was the second annual conference for the newly instituted Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries. There was an impressive roster of speakers representing, for the most 
part, important companies nationally well-known. The conference was devoted to 
direct and indirect profit sharing plans. There were individual conferences on the 
types of plans which include cash distributions, trust plans, wage dividend plans 
and combination plans. Conferences on indirect profit sharing plans dealt with pro- 
duction sharing plans, cost saving sharing plans, guaranteed annual wageplans and 
multiple management plans. This was the first conference of its kind ever held. 
The Council of Profit Sharing Industries was established a year ago by some of the 
country’s leading firms operating profit sharing programs. The profit sharing 
manual, prepared by the Council, has just been published. 





PERSONALS 


Alvin E. Dodd, known to many as the Presiden* tor 12 years of the American 
Management Association, has been appointed iManaging Director of the U. S. 
Associates of the International Chamber u1 Commerce. This announcement was 
made by H. J. Heinz, 2nd, Chairm~.: of the U. S. Associates executive committee. 
The U. S. Associates are the *_presentatives of American business in the International 
Chamber of Commerce. The organization acts as a forum in which business may 
express its opinions on international economic problems and bring those opinions to 
the point of policy decision. The International Chamber of Commerce includes 
leaders of business throughout the world. It has as its purpose the suggesting and 
implementing of those economic policies which will promote world trade and a higher 
world standard of living. Mr. Dodd will assume active administration of the Asso- 
ciates staff, including the work of nineteen policy committees. 

James O. Rice has been appointed Secretary of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, in place of Henry J. Howlett, recently resigned. Mr. Rice will continue 
his many other labors in the American Management Association staff, in addition to 
his new duty of Secretary. He has long been a tower of strength in the staff of the 
Association and his friends will be pleased with his new honors. 

Granville B. Jacobs, who for the past two years has been a division personnel 
manager in General Foods Corporation's Department for Personnel Administration, 
has been named personnel manager of the GF Sales Division. Mr. Jacobs becomes a 
senior member of Sales General Manager Wesby R. Parker’s staff in New York. He 
succeeds John K. Frazier, now associate sales manager in the Jell-O Division. Before 
joining General Foods Mr. Jacobs was personnel director of Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. in Summit, N. J. He formerly headed his own personnel develop- 
ment and training firm in New York. 
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Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, conducts one of the best busi- 
ness schools in the country, the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration. 
Many personnel men were distressed a year ago at the death of Herman Feldman who 
was Professor of Management and Industrial Relations in the Amost Tuck School. 
The appointment of Dr. J. Edward Walters, formerly President of Alfred University 
to succeed Dr. Feldman has just been announced. Prior to his three years as President 
of Alfred University, Dr. Walters was for several years in charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions on the staff of McKinsey & Company, New York, and before that had been for 
several years Vice-President in charge of Industrial Relations for Revere Copper and 
Brass Inc. Rome, New York. The many personnel men who know ‘“‘Jack’’ Walters 
will be pleased to hear of his new appointment. 





Second Annual Conference Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors 


People concerned with training others are good at planning a course for training 
themselves. Titles of the talks at the 2nd Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Training Directors covered such varied subjects as Visual Aids, Induction, 
Managerial Development, Determining and Reporting Progress, Economic Education, 
Pre-supervisory Selection and Effective Speaking. We hope to print some of these 
speeches later but wish to report now on the excellent demonstration of effective 
speaking which was presented by Daniel G. Wray, Training Assistant at SKF In- 
dustries. A group of foremen and supervisors were seated at the speakers table and 
demonstrated in five-minute talks what they had learned about effective speaking. 
After four varied presentations there was a series of two-minute evaluations by 
others of the group. Each critic was assigned to evaluate one person’s talk. Fol- 
lowing this there were general evaluations by two others, one of which covered all 
the beginnings of the speeches and the other criticizing the endings. The speakers 
took careful notes of all the criticisms and seemed to accept them as a matter ofcourse; 
as part of their education. Then there was voting by means of applause from the 
audience as to which speech had seemed to them the best presentation of its subject. 
The popularity of the subject was not to be taken into account. An ‘‘Oscar’’ was 
then awarded. Open discussion with audience participation had been announced. 
This was a regular question period with questions flying fast from members of the 
audience. Mr. Daniel G. Wray the director of the course did not answer any of the 
questions although undoubtedly he “‘knew all the answers.’’ Each person on the 
panel was given an opportunity to speak in answer to one or more questions. 

One question asked was whether those taking the course had any training in 
person-to-person speaking. The answer was that such training had been given in 
“role playing’’ sessions, where the students by turns took the parts of supervisor 
and employee. ‘‘Settling A Grievance’ and ‘‘Reprimanding Employees’’ were two 

situations which had been acted out. After careful criticisms of the tone of voice as 
well as the content of the conversation the little ‘‘plays’’ had been repeated with 
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others acting the parts. The question period was so enthusiastically received by the 


audience that 


the time limit had to be called before all of the questioners were satis- 


fied. The outline of the objectives and methods of this course follows: 





EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Distributed to each member of the Effective Speaking group) 


General Purpose: 


To master the technique of transmitting ideas into well-planned 
spoken words for the creation of a desirable impression upon one or 
more listeners. 


Objectives: 


1. To develop the habit of thinking clearly before speaking. 
To improve one’s ability to plan carefully. 

To acquire greater use of speech-making ‘‘tools’’. 

To develop the ability to listen critically. 


To build personal leadership qualities through the use of 
speech medium. 


ABW Pp 


Methods: 


1. Individual speech participation weekly. 
Critical evaluation of all presentations. 
Practice in Chairmanship. 
Conference leadership practice. 
Experience in parliamentary procedure. 
Formal speech-making. 
Extemporaneous speaking. 
Dramatics and Role Playing. 

9. Reading Manuscripts. 
10. Making Reports. 


Members will alternate in participating as Speakers, Critical 
Commentator, Chairman, Master Commentator, Grammarian. 
(word critic), Lexicographer and Program Director. 


ey oye ey P 


Procedure: 


Each meeting will include five 5-minute talks and five 2-minute 
evaluations of the talks. Five 2-minute table topics will be 
expected of those without assignment during the meeting. The 
chairman will act as time-keeper and no one will be permitted 
to exceed his allotted time whether or not he completes his talk. 


The Fundamentals of Constructive Evaluation (criticism): 





1. The Whole Talk: 
a. What was the purpose? 
b. Was the purpose made clear? 
c. Was the purpose accomplished? 
What elements helped accomplish the purpose? 
What elements hindered the accomplishment? 
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2. The Beginnings: 


Is it or Is it 
Direct Slow-moving 
Striking Disconnected 
Challenging Irrelevant 
Attention-arresting Apologetic 


Related to the Subject 
Does it make me want to listen further? 
3. The Middle: 
a. Does each element carry the original purpose toward its 
ultimate conclusion? 
b. Are the elements tied together smoothly? 
Was my attention held throughout? 
4. The End: 
a. Does the conclusion tie the Middle up into a neat package? 
b. Does it “‘seal’’ the speakers original purpose? 
Is my reaction pleasant or unpleasant? 
Will I remember that talk? 





Causes of Industrial Peace 


The National Planning Association with offices at 800 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. has just issued an announcement of a series of 15 studies under the 
title, ‘“Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining.’’ A letter from Clin- 
ton S. Golden emphasizes that these studies prove the value of the positive approach; 
that is, studying the causes of industrial peace rather than the causes of industrial 
conflict. The first case study deals with the Crown Zellerbach Company, the largest 
West Coast paper and pulp company. The 92 page report covers their relations with 
two AFL unions, the International Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. There has been no work 
stoppage at Crown Zellerbach in 14 years. The committee of the National Planning 
Association consists of 28 Industrial Relations Leaders in Industry, Labor and the 
Colleges and includes besides Clinton Golden, who is Chairman, several other leaders 
of different unions. Among other members of the committee are Dr. J. Douglas 
Brown of Princeton University, Stewart Chase, William M. Leiserson and George W. 
Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania, well-known for his work in labor media- 


tion. The fifteen studies will appear in a series of which the Crown Zellerbach 
report is the first. 





Foreman Training Survey 


Readers will remember articles by Alfred R. Lateiner, who is supervisor of Per- 
sonnel Development Courses for The City College of New York. He has sent the 
following information which is the result of sending a questionnaire to a number of 
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industrial organizations about their training programs. The following is asummary 
of answers submitted by 58 organizations. 


1. Total number of supervisors covered by the survey—22,869. Aver- 
age ratio of first-line employees to supervision—22 to 1. 

2. Forty-three companies have planned programs for training foremen 
whereas 15 do not. 

3. Forty of these companies plan the programs themselves, five use 
outside help and thirteen are not now training supervisors. 

4. Fifty-one companies plan to continue foreman training, whereas 7 
do not. 


5. The following items are included in the various supervisory train- 
ing programs. 


44 Job Instruction Training 23 Work Simplification 
41 Job Relations Training 29 Cost Reduction 
38 Job Methods Training 44 Supervisory Responsibilities 
44 Accident Prevention Training 4 Labor Contracts 
25 Facts of Business Economics 1 Sanitation 
2 Company Policies 1 Community Relations 


6. The following results have been reported by the 58 companies who 
say that their experience with the training indicates that the re- 
sults are: excellent 13—good 30—fair 8—no evaluation 7. 





“J Heard It on the Radio” 


Frank Rising in his inimitable ‘“‘Memo to Management”’ tells of hearing a 
speaker on the Radio the other night. The speaker had a nice voice, was an expert 
speaker and had a good script. He said he was afraid of the future if the administra- 
tion in Washington changed hands. Frank thought it would be a good idea for him © 
to be a little afraid because, ‘‘there is a good chance that he will be brought back to 
a work-a-day world where there will be some tough questions to face.’’ One of 
these questions Frank thinks, is this: “‘Is it an obligation of Government to take care 
of all who, for some reason, are not taking care of themselves? Let’s saw it down to 
one item: Housing. Is it an obligation of Government to house its citizens? Put 
the question to that mellifluous radio speaker in three different ways, and I think you 
would get three answers: 

1. Do we (a good mother-hubbard term) think people should have houses? 

Answer: Yes: 
2. Do you (a little closer) ‘think our Government should provide houses for un- 
. fortunates who don’t have any? Answer: Yes. 

3. Will you, yourself (watch out!) build and give a house to a worthy citizen 

we select for you? Answer: Who—me? No!’ 














Across The Editor’s Desk 


Rutgers University, Rutgers, N. J. has just issued the first of a series of ‘‘Case 
Studies of Cooperation Between Labor and Management.’’ ‘This is ‘“The Joint Safety 
Program of The Forstmann Woolen Company and Local 656, Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO.’ It is a 46 page bulletin, prepared by Richard H. Wood and John 
J. Pearce, Jr. of Rutgers University, who worked with others on the staff of the In- 
stitute, the Forstmann Woolen Company and members of the textile workers union. 
The report outlines the complete accident reduction program of the Forstmann 
Woolen Company and has a chapter on union participation in the cooperative com- 
pany-union plan. An organized safety program was started in 1935 and in 1945 the 
work was taken over by a joint committee, in which the union participates, known 
as the Joint Safety Council. While the report is excellent in its outline of a good 
safety program its chief interest lies in the way in which the union has joined the 
company in still further improving an already effective safety program. 

Another publication, just received from the Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University, is a four-page leaflet listing references under the general heading of 
‘The Handicapped Worker in Industry.’’ Copies are available at ten cents each. 

A number of publications have just come from the National Industrial Conference 
Board. One of these is an analysis of trends in unemployment compensation benefits 
which shows that average weekly benefit payments have kept pace with rising living 
costs. It is a little astonishing to read that one million three hundred thousand per- 
sons received weekly unemployment checks in July 1948. The Management Record, 
issued by the Conference Board, reports a survey of executives to determine their 
attitude toward the Taft-Hartley Act after one year of operation. The report that 
93% of the executives questioned say that they favor the act. The suggestion most 
frequently reported is one to include company officials under the requirement for 
non-Communist affidavits. More than one-half of these executives believe that the 
Act has resulted directly or indirectly in an improvement of their relations with their 
employees. Not a single executive said he thought the Act had adversely affected 
the Company’s relations with employees. 93% favored the Act but a large number 
felt that it ‘‘has definite shortcomings.’’ A smaller number believe it has ‘‘done 
more harm than good”’; 25% suggest changes in the union shop provision of the Act. 
Most of these believe that the requirement for a union shop election as conducted 
by NLRB should be eliminated and another group was in favor of a complete banning 
of the union shop just as a closed shop is now forbidden. One executive thinks that 
the Act should be rewritten ‘‘in plain language.”’ 

The Civil Service Assembly ‘‘Newsletter’’ reports a study of the United States De- 
partment of Labor on the merits of older workers. The six month study represents 
an analysis of the work records of 18,000 workers of all ages and shows that the 
younger group have the highest absentee rate, have the most injuries and generally 
shows less settled work habits and fewer developed skills. A New York State 
Study is referred to which reports that 39% of the companies queried had formal rules 
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barring the employment of older workers. This policy was more common in large 
companies than in small ones. The November 1947 issue of PERsoNNEL JOURNAL 
carried an article “‘Judging Candidates by Observing Them in Unsupervised Group 
Discussion,’’ by William Brody, Director of Personnel, Department of Health, City 
of New York. The Assembly Newsletter reports that two state civil service agen- 
cies are experimenting with this interview method. In Colorado a recent examina- 
tion for patrolmen of the State Patrol required candidates to assemble around a con- 
ference table and discuss the topic ‘how will the coming tourists affect the state 
patrol?’’ Each session lasted for an hour, the oral examiners sitting on the sidelines 
and observing the group in action. On the basis of its present experience the staff 
of the Civil Service Commission believe that the proper number of candidates in each 
group should range from 4 to 8 for best results. In New Jersey a similar procedure 
has been followed by the State Civil Service Commission in examining candidates 
for Director of Personnel in state institutions. 

General Foods Corporation is one of the very few whose personnel administration 
department issues a monthly publication for the information of members of the staff 
of the Personnel Administration Department. ‘Personnel Review’’ appears monthly, 
usually with about 16 pages. It is modestly printed with the help of varitype and 
the offset printing process. There are usually several pages of news items about 
members of the staff in different parts of the country followed by abstracts of articles 
on personnel and labor relations matters. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Personnel, has just issued a 
216 page mimeograph report on “‘Personnel Administration Development in the United 
States Department of Agriculture; the First 50 Years."’ This report was prepared by W. 
W. Stockberger with the assistance of Virginia B. Smith, both of the Department. 
In a brief introduction T. Roy Reid, Director of Personnel of the Department calls 
attention to Dr. Stockberger’s special qualifications for writing this report. He 
was ‘‘more than any other person responsible for guiding . . . the development of 
personnel administration.’’ The report is not so much a review of the history of 
personnel administration in the Department of Agriculture as it is a revelation of the 
gradual evolution in the thinking and actions of administrators toward the human 
side of management. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., has just issued ‘*The New Cure for White Collar Unrest.’’ In 48 
pages this booklet discusses in detail many points under the headings Why White 
Collar Workers Kick, How Unions Sell Themselves to White Collar Workers, and 
What Employers Can Do for White Collar Workers. The last heading takes up the 
larger part of the report and contains many practical suggestions of ways of meeting 
the requirements and satisfying the interests of white collar workers and developing 
in them an attitude of appreciation toward the company. 
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Book Reviews 


Practicat Jos Evatuation. By Philip W. Jones. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1948. 304 pp. $4.00. 

Phil Jones’ book, Practical Job Evaluation, seems to have stirred up two schools 
of thought. One school says that it is an excellent job developed by a man who has 
obviously been through the mill. The other school says that its features devoted to 
selling a program to employees are quite strong but that technically the book has 
many weaknesses. This reviewer belongs to the second school. 

In his work with Sperry Gyroscope Company, Jones had an intensive experience 
with job evaluation. However it is to be doubted that experience with one large 
installation or even with a half dozen, gives adequate background for the preparation 
of a book to be put out for use by practitioners in the field. 

Using a point system which does not materially differ from most of the point 
systems which have been in vogue for several decades, his company was able to set 
up a practical job evaluation program which apparently employees accepted rather 
well. The factors used under this point system are much the same as found in the 
NMTA plan. The plan ignores Lawshe’s research on the uselessness of numerous 
factors and technically violates other research which shows that arbitrarily es- 
tablished weights for the factors are no better than the absence of weights entirely. 

Jones brushes aside rather lightly much of the careful work which has been done 
in the job evaluation field, in favor of an exposition of his own brain child. I sup- 
pose this is a rather human weakness. Technically, the book has little to commend 
it. There are some spots, particularly where it discusses the factor comparison 
method and also where it discusses the use of a scatter diagram, where the book 
shows definite weaknesses. 

Jones did his work in a huge company and any personnel manager in a relatively 
small organization, say having fewer than a thousand employees, would have diffi- 
culty in making direct applications of the manual, either on technical matters or in 
selling the whole program to employees. 

However it is in the selling to employees that I find the great contribution of 
Jones’ book. He has developed practical ways of organizing a program for in- 
doctrinating employees and for visualizing the procedures, which is a distinct advance. 
I regret that Jones did not write a book in which he said that he would leave the 
technicalities of job evaluation to others and write his entire book around the im- 
portant problem of enlisting employee cooperation through visualized education, 
recognition, participation and other devices which he has used so well. As far as 
this reviewer can recall, no one has yet said as well or as adequately those things 
which need to be an integral part of any job evaluation program, namely the im- 
portance of getting it into effect so that employees will respect it. 

Eugene J. Benge 
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_ Tue Scorz or MoperN PERsoNNEL, APMEISRRATION,. gy Thomas G. Spates. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. ~ ° ~~ ~ 

One must be careful in sizing up this little book—it has only forty-two pages—. 
for it is distinctly different from other personnel book’. It is long’ Oni ideas and’ shoft, 
on words. It is designed to fit into a series of readings coveting the whole range of 
executive action with major emphasis on the human side of “thodeth ihaniagement. 
There can be no question about its usefulness to executives Gad p -féonnel adininistra~ 
tors if they will take it as an aid to evolving a sound philosophy’ as s well as: a guide 
in the solution of every-day problems. 
title make one curious to find out what's new and how wide the, fil?’ Aaa you ate 
not Sieappointet for there i is.a a quick look on “How | it came about’ te in the ‘first 
cl adininis- 


nile} 


ait! 


tration as a specialized function of general Management. © vib 

It seems proper that the scope of the book should be ‘aimed pretty ‘ich 4 at policy’ 
making., There are several points of emphasis which need to- ‘be included in per- 
sonnel administration that have lacked adquate attention in the past. » Just. to lift out 
several of these is sure to broaden the thinking of many executives: “In several Places 
in the book attention is given to the importance of correct design ‘of the organization 

structure as inherent in the overall personnel problem. As more and mote “Personnel 

men move along ' to Vice Presidential status there is much more Opportunity: to give 
attention to the personnel implications of organization design, especially’ those which 
involye decentralization and other line and staff relationships. 

1. Ip anything that Mr. Spates writes one expects to find new emphasis on demo- 
cratic processes, such as consultation, explanation, participation, and social -te- 
sponsibility. It is in the discussion of these that the book is especially useful, rathet 
than in the more generally recognized functions of employment, training, compensa- 
tion, working conditions and hours of work. These latter, are ‘dealt, with’ in’ a 
chapter, on ‘‘Content of Personnel Administration,’ Which 1 is an ‘ideal check ‘list for 
any progressive company. : a ae 

In many companies these days there is rather a sharp division between sSicatle 
Industrial Relations and Labor Relations.. Mr. Spates insists that relatidns’ with’ 
organized, labor and the development of working agreements ‘between eliipléyer and 
employees through collective bargaining are of necessity an integral pare of the “per 
sonnel administration function. This is true because of their Beating on | thie wee 
experiences of people on the pay roll. ae ee 

_ In one chapter, ” ‘Checking On Results,’ the scope of the, eon fain ‘s a8 is 
reviewed. Here is a plea for what might be called the’ control, or inspeetion, be 
ayditing of, responsibility. Internal controls are required | to “determine wWheth 
policies, programs and practices as intended are really being. carried’ out. "tigi is 
new emphasis which will have to come about more generally i in the ‘fatute?” £18 4 
responsibility that has been ducked all too generally in the past. Souda pélicies 
must be made to work. 

Spates is at his best when he distills some basic philosophy out of his experience. 
This he focuses upon individual productivity from the standpoints of tangible re- 
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wards.and the Jess tangible ndn-financial-ones-. Through sound leadership, we, get 
intothel nealm. of the spiritual, so! often, stemming out of attitudes, towards. ones 
bess:2>This chapter is ah; ‘excellent, summary of the whole discussion. . . The. closiag 
chapteri-giyes:much.to-think, about, regarding objectives for the furuteiin, the shop, 
community aad -state; which certainly] give the personnel! administrates many, imt 
portant|activities to, shake| in. -Tyo appendices deal with .‘{Policy,and Procedure 
Statements ef Handling of Griewanees”’ - aad! '‘Appraisal.of Personnel Administration 
in. the Management.of ai\Gompanyii/.) These are useful tools €a:kind of bonus). for 
those who take this little booknseziqusly! and. use.it not,as just, fine seading but, for 
effective administeation i fin chenceontat of spelen mana gemetit, ee lgod Yo 
now itl OWT Fut od Rey olqins é 1th GS vee JOKIUOEM TOL oiWaleer Dicee i s 


¢ I vi $9 an Ne ) 
Company ‘Wace hee ‘By k Richard s Lester. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, 1948. 45-p-. $1. 50. 


“Wage policies are somethin ng | that most companies don’ t Kaye ae put the mattet 


wo Ye 


in tf “the Pepnsylvania Dutch style. “The Yodustrial Relations Section of ‘Princeton 
University hag j just issued,‘ ‘Company Wage Policies’’, a 45 page teport prepared by 


Richard A. | “Lester, “Research. Associate. He says han’ the only extent to which 
many companies howe any wage policy i is that of being prepared to! ‘meet changes 
in prevailing local rates’’. This, he points out, is an invitation to unions to gain a 
series of repeated increases. Asia teswitz some comipanies have been searching for a 
me ‘attitude: which would om vmmeersee ane pee Atds an ‘‘atrivude’! rather 
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than ‘‘policy’’ because it better expresses what is obviously the situation in most 
companies. Few if any companies have well thought out positions on all aspects 
of the wage and salary problem. The purpose of this study is to answer questions 
such as the following, so far as possible: How do companies determine their wage 
levels? How consistently do companies follow a definite practice, such as deter- 
mining wages on the basis of productivity, by means of job evaluation, or by some 
other definite standard? How has company wage policy been affected by the spread 
of unionism? What wage policies have been found unsatisfactory? To what extent 
do companies follow area standards or industry standards or attempt a compromise 
of both? The material for this report was obtained not only by questionnaire, but 
also by interview. 107 manufacturing companies employing about two million 
workers furnished the data. One of the principal findings of the report is that 
nearly all companies depend on private wage surveys. Anyone who has ever con- 
ducted a survey realizes how much resistance to giving such information is inevitable 
because of the extensive duplication of such surveys. Very few wage surveys are 
conducted by people who have the necessary training in the statistics of measure- 
ment to do the kind of job that should be done and to reach valid conclusions. This 
report contains a wealth of material and is a ‘‘must’’ for everyone concerned directly 
with the problem of wage studies. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, TRAINING DIRECTOR or INTERVIEWER. University of Illinois 
M.A., 14 years experience as personnel counselor, trainer and interviewer with educational insti- 
tutions and federal agencies. Veteran, single, early 40's. Box 34, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL & TRAINING DIRECTOR. Presently directing a comprehensive program of person- 
nel administration including human relations, job classification, and safety. Also consultant on 
management and methods projects. Ten years personnel experience with engineering and accounting. 
Age 40 and healthy. Desire association with aggressive firm and unlimited opportunities. Re- 
quirements high. May we discuss your desires. Box 36, Personnel Journal. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Excellent industrial background. B.B.A. degree in Personnel and 
Labor Management ‘‘With Senior Honors’’. Now supervising a Job Evaluation and Merit Rating 
program. Male 31, married, free to travel anywhere in the country. Perfect health. Box 37, Pet- 
sonnel Journal. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT—graduating Feb. '49 from college with majors in personnel and business 
admin. Interested in firm with progressive personnel dept. Age 24, single, 2 years office exper. 
Veteran. Box 39, Pers. Jour. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. In last eight years have had charge of labor relations and & 


administration of the Personnel Department in two multi-plant companies. Had complete negotiating 
responsibility with U.E.-C.1.0., U.O.P.W.A., 1.A.M., I.B.E.W. and other unions. Industrial en- 
gineering and shop supervisory background. Box 38, Pers. Jour. 
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Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. : 
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